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| the meal, silently but certainly subjugates its 
evil propensities, destroys its vicious habits, 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. and waters all its graces and virtues with the 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance.| dew of heaven. 
Subscriptions and Payments received by * Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
WILLIAM SALTER, peace, good will toward men,” are then its 
CARPENTER STREET, FOUR DOORS BELOW SEVENTH, morning and its evening hymn. Then indeed 
are the delusions of this world dissipated. Our 
en faith becomes * the substance of things hoped 
es for, the eviclence of things not seen.” We see 
For the Friend. {Clearly our relative standing in the scale of 
“ The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, which creation, and estimate correctly the influence 
a woman took and hid in three measures of meal, till} Which time and its occupations should exert 
the whole was leavened.”—Matt. xiii. 33. over our minds. Like a man placed at the 
The parables of our Saviour are the most summit of a mountain, the beings and objects 
perfect specimens of this species of compo- in a deep valley below dwindle into insignificant 
sition to be found in any other writings ancient | P'Smes, but the broad expanse of heaven 1s 
or modern. They were admirably calculated before him, and a wider horizon opens to his 
to illustrate and enforce the doctrines and pre-| V!€W- 
cepts he was inculcating tothe multitudes who} The necessity not only that our sins should 
daily flocked to hear him. Well might those|be forgiven, but that our hearts should be 
multitudes be surprised at his doctrines; well | changed, our hopes, affections and treasures be 
might the common people hear him gladly, and| placed in heaven, was repeatedly urged by our 
well might the contumacious and hard hearted | Saviour upon his disciples, as necessary before 
Pharisees cease to ask questions of one who/|they could enter his kingdom. “ Suffer little 
detected at a glance the secret workings of|children to come unto me, and forbid them not: 
their hearts, and laid bare with a word their|for of such is the kingdom of God. 
hypocrisy and pride. The parable quoted|say unto you, whosoever shall not receive the 
impresses, in its beautiful simplicity, some of|kingdom of God as a little child, shall in no 
the leading doctrines of our faith. ‘The mealjwise enter therein.’’ With all these plain 
represents the heart of the natural and unre-j declarations before us, enforced continually by 
generate man ; but it represents it in the first| precept, and illustrated by a variety of parables, 
state towards purification, the state of passive|and by the example of the living and spotless 
and unresisting obedience. When agitated by | babe, is it not a hittle singular that they should 
its rebellious passions, like the vexed ocean it| expect to enter the pearl gates of the celestial 
defies control, and glories in its gigantic and | city, who have lived without God in the world, 
destructive strength. But taught by experience|and whose conduct las been swayed by some 
that its madness is wickedness as well as folly,| predominant passion of their nature? It is not 
it sinks into that preliminary calm, on which| much more surprising to me that they should 
the heavenly leaven operates its change. The} expect it, than that they should desire it. The 
meal is but the powdered grain reduced by | love of God is the only passport to heaven, and 
grinding ; and it is thus that the hard heart of|that alone can enable us to participate in its 
man, ground between the upper and the sulin enjoyments. 
millstone of this world’s afflictions, by the moral} ‘The love of this world is its opposite prin- 
discipline of divine Providence, is prepared for| ciple, and is entirely incompatible with the na- 
his moulding hand. ture of saintsand angels. If those who have fixed 
When we regard the sorrows of this world| their heaven and their happiness in the riches, 
as the dispensations of divine Providence, and| honours and pleasures of this world. would 
designed to wean our affections from transitory | reflect seriously on the character of that resting 
pleasure, we kiss the rod wherewith we are) place beyond the grave described by our Lord, 
chastised, and drink the cup of bitterness with| they would perceive perhaps, that it was not 
resignation, because prepared by Him, whose} only unattainable while they thus served the 
love for us exceeds the utmost bounds of our| world, but that it was equally undesirable. 
comprehension; we learn from the parable that) Transport a gambler from his daily haunts, 
the heart of man is naturally corrupt, and that| where all the worstpassions of our nature are 





before it can enter the kingdom of heaven it| fostered, to a cOmmunity of saints singing 
must be changed. “Old things are passed| praises to their God; and what enjoyment could 
away ; behold, all things are become new.” | he derive from their society, or how far could 
The holy Spirit portrayed under the figure of|he sympathise and participate in their holiness 


the leaven, is buried in the secret of the heart,|and happiness ? 
and when the latter becomes as quiescent as 


———— 


The offers of divine mercy have been freely 


made to us all, and we have no right to complain 


and evil,’’ have been set before us. 

To me it appears, if repentance and forgive- 
ness could take place beyond the grave, if the 
diseased soul could be cured, and its pristine 
purity and splendour restored, a Saviour’s mis- 
sion and his awful sufferings would have hardly 
been necessary on the theatre of time. 

I would therefore propose to those who say 
“they hope to be saved, and they desire to be 
in heaven,” seriously to reflect on the nature of 
paradise and the terms of admission. If they 
think it worth the surrender of the whole heart 
to the operation of the heavenly leaven, they 
will pay the price: if not, they may go away 
sorrowful perhaps like the young man, because 
they cannot have it at their own valuation. It is 
however a much cheaper purchase than the 
heaven of fleeting enjoyment they surround 
themselves with while here: for these they 
pledge the hopes of eternity, while for a crown 
immorta! they only sacrifice voluntarily those 
things which must perish. 


of the hardship of the terms; * life, death, good 


BaRcLay. 


Verily 1| The Second Statement of the Society for im- 


proving the condition of the lower order of 
| tenantry, and labouring population of Ire- 
land. London, 1830. 


(Concluded from page 14.) 


A value is also to be put upon the cottage, 
and whenever the credit to the labourer's ac- 
count shall be equal to the money at which it 
is valued, and also to the purchase of the live 
stock, furniture, and tools—the committee may, 
if it see fit, grant him a lease of his lot, upon 
such terms as may be agreed upon. 

Every tenant, upon admission, must sign ar- 
ticles to bind himself, 

1. To observe moral conduct. 

2. To receive nothing in alms as a pauper. 

3. To cultivate the land in the manner pre- 
scribed to him, or not to vary it without leave; 
to underlet no part of it, not to damage or 
remove any shrubs, or trees, and to keep the 
land properly manured. 

4. To send all his children to some school. 

5. To pay the rent at the time, and in the 
manner to be agreed upon. 

6. Not to suffer any spirituous liquors to be 
sold on the premises. 

If the labourer die, or remove, the balance 
due to him upon the books, shall be paid to his 
family. 

Wherever a village shall be established, it 
is desirable that a local committee should be 
appointed to superintend the concern, and to 
carry into execution the plans and orders of 
the committee of management, which should 
also appoint a suitable agent to reside in the 
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village, until the arrangements shall be com-|to which she is entitled, by the luxuriance of| actions of the Prison Society,* is highly in- 
pleted, or so long as the committee of manage-| her soil, and the kind heartedness of her inha-| structive and encouraging to those who desire 
ment may deem it necessary. ‘The local! bitants. to be instrumental toward the accomplishment 
committee shall meet once a week at least,| It is desirable that subscribers, and all per-| of any general and permanent good. 
and receive a report from the agent, of the! sons who may be willing to make advances for; With a single exception, every sanguinary 
conduct of the labourers. ithe encouragement of the objects proposed, | penalty, and all the less cruel and degrading 
The land is first to be marked out in allot-| should observe, that the constitution of the| inflictions of the ancient ciminal law, bave been 
ments of from three to five acres—each lot is, Society at present, is simply that of a benevolent) abolished in our state, mainly by the noble ex- 
to be surrounded (except on the side next to| institution, | ertions in which you have largely participated. 
the road) with a deep ditch and bank—the top| It has been formed solely for the promotion} It is scarcely necessary to remark, that afler 
of the bank to be planted with furze, three feet! and encouragement of a great public object, in| the lapse of so long a pericd, during which, 
broad—one half of the thickness to be cut down! the manner and upon the principles described} with very imperfect means, various trials were 
every year for fuel. ‘The labourers to be em-| and laid down; and it will be in no respect liable| made with various degrees of success, it was 
ployed under the superintendant in building the] for any expenses incurred in the establishment} not until the Eastern Penitentiary was opened, 
cottages, &c. As soon as ten cottages, &c.| of villages in the manner proposed, beyond the| that the original and unvarying design of our 
are subscribed for, at £260 each, the work shal]/ actual amount paid into the hands of the trea-| society in the separate confinement of criminals, 
commence, and ten families be selected as! surer or other persons under its direction and| was fully put in practice. ‘The experience of 
labourers; the subscribers to receive at the! control, for the purpose. nearly a year in that institution, bas thoroughly 
rate of five per cent per annum interest, butthe| All grants of land, and agreements relating) overthrown the theories, and refuted the pre 
Society will not guarantee against any loss that| to their improvement, will be made directly to, | dictions of those, who regarded the scheme as 
may arise in conducting the experiment; it|}and with individuals; who are to act under| chimerical, or who anticipated the most per- 
will publish annually a statement of its ac-| certain rules and regulations to be prescribed | nicious Consequences from its adoption. None 
counts, and that of each of the subscribers. | by the Society; and neither the funds, nor the} of the disastrous effects which were imagined 
As it is the object of this Society not only to| members of the Society individually, or col-| by some, and promised by others, have come 
provide for the comfortable subsistence of the} lectively, are to be considered as in any way) to pass. ri 
poor, but also for their improvement in morals| answerable for the success or failure of the Neither melancholy, nor madness, nor suicide, 
and useful knowledge, every cottager, in one| operations. nor refined malignity, nor unyielding obstinacy, 
of these villages, should be bound to pay a} The Society are simply desirous of directing have appeared among the prisoners, nor has any 
certain sum per week towards an education] the beneficial employment of capital upon the epidemic disease assailed them. Dispositions the 
fund. One of the cottagers should have a room| waste lands of Ireland, in such manner as to| very reverse of these are manifested, and no in- 
capable of holding all the boys; another a room) ensure the improvement of the soil, and the} stance of physical distemper incident to the 
capable of holding all the girls; and a third, a| employment of the poor. mode of treatment, has shown itself in the prison. 
room for an infant school. One of the cot-} As toany charitable contributions with which] .. lhe friends of this secluded and efficient 
tagers should be a man capable of teaching the) jt may be entrusted, the Society only engages discipline, have therefore abundant cause for 
children reading, writing, and arithmetic, agri-| to expend them in the encouragement of the congratulation, that their disinterested purposes 
culture, and other branches of useful know-| objects for which it is formed, and particularly | have been sustained by the best ari . that 
ledge, for which he should receive _ per week;| jn the printing and circulation of all valuable| their claims to the possession of an ordinary 
a female, competent to the care of the girls’| information relating thereto which may come| degree of humanity, which was denied to them 
school, should receive per week for teaching} within the limits to be established. by some writers, are established in the practical 
the girls; and a woman ofa kind disposition, All communications upon such subjects as ee _ era a have pe vine 
per week for taking care of the infant school. | are connected with the leading objects of the ee ee oo ; a a ee ae > 
lhe children shall be employed in works of} gociety. will be thankfully received: —in veturn|*°” principles and doings of the society, which 
industry, from two to five o'clock in summer, | eee " dit tesinte sith baie tated : I was some time since required to undertake, 
, thin Whe ie Leo a Ct Gt nk eC jing to the letters which were publicly ad- 
and from one to four in winter. ‘The master} publications in a cheap and familiar form, re- [oben . ' rie 
» employ such of the bovs as are suitable./}.... et ee eee ’ dressed to me on this subject, by William 
poe he gt ee a lating to the progress of experiments made ' \ stat ; 
on his own farm, paying them such sum per| otaling thats disactions Roscoe, esq. of Great Britain, together with 
re my participation in its aflairs for twenty years, 
are offered as an apology for again appearing 


hour, as the local committee, or the agent, may 
deem reasonable: the school would thus be- cpeecaid ea 5 d n 

.| PENITENTIARY SYSTEM OF PENNSYL-| on this account before our fellow citizens. To 
VANIA, 


| == 
come a school of agriculture, and the boys| 
would be acquainted with the rotation of crops, | - ; yourselves, moreover, a plea in extenuation may 
and the most profitable mode of cultivation. | To ie a _ aalin Thomas Wistar, the| be due, for the freedom of this address, without 
7 7 ‘ : senior Vice President, and Zachariah Poulson, a nit : ithe Py i 

The girls’ school, wherever it may be possible, member of “The Philadelphia Society for deniaien’ — rat tse eer - either of — that it 
shall be under the inspection of a ladies’ com-| the miseries of public Prisons.” 7 oe intention to make it. § 
mittee, and the girls shall be taught sewing, | it leita ttn aiitaalenataiiie Bf wits chief object of these remarks is to 
knitting, spinning, and other useful ree, sige ee eee introduce, in reference to this subject, a com- 

| 

| 





ments—an account shall be kept of the earnings Beane thirty-seven individuals whoassociated munication which I have solicited from my 
of all the children by the master, who shall|#?™0St half a century ago, for the beneficent} friend Dr. Franklin Bache, the learned, skilful, 
regularly report them to the local committee, and wise purposes of softening the needless and conscientious physician of the peniten- 
and the amount shall be paid over tothe parents, | urs Of imprisonment, of endeavouring to|tiaries. He has assiduously watched the pro- 
or friends of the children, once a quarter, on a} Festore the tenants of jails to virtue and to| gress of the experiment, and gives an opinion 
day to be fixed, when they must have notice to| happiness, and for promoting reform in the} concerning it, which I am sure will be received 
attend at the school room, and receive the penal code of Pennsylvania, you are the only| with the respect and confidence that the deci- 


amount of the earnings, either in money or| ®¥“7etwors. sions of his independent judgment so eminently 
clothing for the children, which last is par- Through the numerous difficulties and anx-| deserve. 
ticularly recommended. | ieties which have arisen inthe progress of this} | Inconclusion, I fee! confident, that as the re- 


If land in a suitable situation can be obtain-| Work of mercy, and of justice, you have con-| maining fathers of the reformation of the Penn- 
ed, the Society has no doubt of being able to| tinued its devoted friends; and itis your privilege} sylvania penal code and system of prison discip- 
make arrangements for building the cottages,| and reward now to witness a near approach to|line, you would commend, as I now respectfully 
stocking the farms, &c. and setting an example | the completion of your labours, in this depart- 
which, if generally followed, would gradually | ment of your civil and Christian duties. samme ainedat As eiebiah al-dibeidiate 
diminish the evils now so deeply deplored, and} The example of faithful and unwearied effort, aot te calles We sudan ¢ Sumighanin te 
raise Ireland to that rank among the nations, which is furnished in the history of the trans-] Roberts Vauz.” 





*Vide “ Nolices of the original successive efforts to 
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offer, these important facts to the notice of] most remote degree confirm the anticipations of|and religious instruction of the criminal, this 


those, who, either at home or abroad, have 
heretofore bestowed any attention upon the 
question to which they relate. 

Roperts Vavx. 
Philadelphia, 10th mo. 25, 1830. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 16, 1830. 

My Dear Sir,—lI regret very much that 
circumstances beyond my control, have pre- 
vented me from replying socner to your letter 
of the 20th of July last, in relation to the state 
of the health of the prisoners in the Eastern 
Penitentiary, since it went into operation. You 
are fully aware of the gloomy forebodings of 
several distinguished individuals, as to the 
probable effects of separate confinement on the 
health of the prisoners,—a system of penal 
disc ipline, which was compare dto that of the 

Jastile and Inquisition, and characterized as 
ae in most inhuman and unnatural that the 
cruelty of a tyrant ever invented.” 

In the above, [ allude principally to the 
writings of General La Fayette and Mr. Ros- 
coe, but it is justice to them to remark, that 
their severe criticisms seem to be levelled 
against strict solitary confinement* without 
labour, and not against separate confinement 
with labour, which is solitary, so far only as to 
prevent all association between the criminals 
themselves, but not solitary with reference to 
a limited intercourse with moral and religious 
persons. Be this as it may, it is necessary to 
be borne in mind, that my remarks are intended 
to satisfy your inquiries as to the effects, after a 
year’s experience, of the actual plan, now in 
operation at the Eastern Penitentiary, which is 
separate confinement with labour. 

The first prisoner sent to this penitentiary, was 
received on the 25th of October, 1829, since 
which time the number has gradually increased, 
until it has risen to forty-four. ‘The average} * 
number for the last six months may be stated 
at thirty-two. So far the prisoners have en- 
joyed a good share of health, and none of the 
evils, which were anticipated by some, have as 
yet appeared. Up to the present date, we have 
not had oceasion to use the infirmary,—the 
indisposition which have occurred 
being so slight, as not to require removal from} 
the cells. 

My experience as physician of the Walnut 
Street prison, had long since satisfied me, that 
separate confinement, with diminished light, 
short diet, and the use of irons, was not pro- 
ductive of insanity, though it certainly injures 


cases of 


the health and brings on fatal diseases; 


‘they were received. 





Mr. Roscoe, “ that a great number of indi- 
viduals will be put to death by the superinduc- 


tion of diseases inseparable from such a mode | 


of treatment.”’ 

Ido not wish to be understood as asserting | 
that I find the confinement in the new peniten- | 
tiary to be favourable to health in the abstract; 
the restraints and discomforts of a prison forbid 
such a supposition ; but relatively to the ave- 
rage previous health of the inmates, the con- 
finement has a favourable influence. In regard 
to the present prisoners, | have satisfied myself 
that their health generally is better than when 
Nor ought this to be 
deemed paradoxical, when it is considered 
what are the habits, generally, of that portion | 
of society when at large, who people our 
prisons. 





ican be done most effectu: lly in the cell of each, 
|thus avoiding the incidental evil of bringing 
the prisoners together. ‘Thus no objection 
stands to the separate confinement system, ex- 
cept that it is more expensive to construct the 
cell and exercising yard. On the other hand, 
}it may be well doubted, whether it is not a great 
evil, that criminals be allowed to see each 
other daily, even though they do not converse; 
but the evil is palpable, where the prisoners in 
joint labour communicate by signs and whis- 
pering, which there is every reason to believe 
coe do, in prisons in which this system is adopt- 
ed. Here then is evidently a defect in the joint 
{labour plan, which does not exist in the sepa- 
rate confinement system : while the latter sys- 
[te m, after a trial of a year, has not been found 
fraught with those evils, which have been so 


Such then are the facts in regard to the health | erroneous sly charged against it. 


of the prisoners ; and if we were to reason on | 
the circumstances, we can easily perceive that 
no other result could have taken place. The | 
criminal is placed in a room, well warmed and | 
ventilated, quite adequate in dimensions for the| 
sleeping and working apartment of one person, 
as it contains more than thirteen hundred cu- 
bic feet of space. 


ing his person neat and clean ; and he enjoys 
the privilege, whenever the weather is favour- 
able, of exercising one hour daily in his exer- 
cising yard. He is furnished besides with work, 
which ‘beguiles the tedium of his confinement, | 
and begets or continues a habit of industry. 

Where then, I would ask, is the cruelty of this | 


system, or where the danger to life and health, | 


which has been so confidently anticipated by 
some writers? 

There appears to be a pretty unanimous as- 
sent to the propriety of separating criminals at 
night, by means of separate dormitories, but a | 


difference of opinion as to whether it is prefer- | 


able they should work separately in the day, or 
by joint and classified labour. 
been contended, I believe, that there is any im- 
moral or contaminating effect in separate labour 
by day, which is removed by joint and classified | 
labour. It has only been alleged, that separate 


confinement would produce disease, particu- | 


larly insanity, and soon destroy the criminal, 
would cause an unnecé essarily heavy expendi- 
ture, and would interfere with his moral and 
religious instruction; and that all these evils 
and objections are removed or obviated by joint 


- and with| and classified labour, without re linquishing any | 


the advantages of this experience before me, I| of the advantages which belong to the separate 


felt assured that the idea of insanity being pro-| | confine ment system. 


duced at the new penitentiary was out of the} 
ques stion. ‘The result of the experiment, so far} 
as it has gone, has proved that I was not mis-| 
taken. Neither has the confinement in the new} 
penitentiary been productive of any consider- 
able amount of disease, 





* It will be recollected that General La Fayette, | 


when enforcing his views, by narrating what he saw| 


at the Bastile, states that one prisoner, who had been |of the prisoners in the new Penitenti: ry has as! 


confined fwenty-five years, and who was so much} 


amazed at what he saw upon being released, as to} 


become a confirmed maniac, * had seen nobody for| ane 
{equal to their support. 


that space of time.” 


which could in the| 


Thus it has been alleged 
| that it is pot important that the criminals should 
|not know each other, but only that they should 


}not hold intercourse either by word or sign; 


fand that by adopting joint labour, with the re- 


| stric tion that the prisoners should net hold in-| 
s preserved, and labour is 
|made more savdaition 

Let us bring to bear upon this question the 


tercourse, health i 


light of experience. The separate confinement | 


He is furnished with sufh- | 
cient clothing and a good bed, with wholesome | 
but coarse food, and with the means of keep- | 


It has never | 


It has always appeared to me, that the idea 
of classifying criminals had only in view to re- 
move the greater evil of the association of the 
lharde ned villain with the novice in crime, of the 
lesser criminal with the greater; not that it 
sata in itself a benefit, that individuals of the 
same grade of crime should be associated to- 
gether. When, therefore, experiment has fair- 
ly proved that a criminal can be placed ina 
state of seclusion from all intercourse with his 
fellow criminal, without injuring his health, 
land without interfering with his industrious oc- 
;cupation at some use ‘ful trade, it seems to be our 
{bounden duty to place him in such seclusion. 
General La Fayette expressed his opinion, that 
iby multiplying the rooms for labour, an ar- 
rangement might be made, “ which would en- 
able the managers to keep distinctions among 
the men to be reclaimed, according to their 
\morals and behaviour.’” But I would ask, 
|whether placing a single individual in each 
room, neal not be the very perfection of such 
| distinctions, since no set of criminals, however 
carefuily classified, are exactly equal in moral 
‘guilt; and even if they were, it furnishes no 
reason to believe that they would operate fa- 
|vourably on each other by association. On 
ithe contrary, it is much more probable that 
they would sink each other still ower in the 
iscale of depravity. 

I feel confident that the advocates of joint 
‘and classified labour cannot object to separate 
‘confinement because it deprives the criminal 
of any moral advantages, which he would other- 
wise enjoy from a regulated association with 
his fellow prisoners ; but because they view se- 
clusion to be impracticable, without sacrificing 
the health and life of the prisoner, and without 
dooming him to unceasing idleness, and socie- 
ty to an insufferable burden for his support. 
Prove to them, therefore, that this seclusion 
is not incompatible with reasonable health 
land productive industry, and I cannot help be- 
lieving that they will become advocates for se- 
parate confinement. Now the experiment of 
ithis system for the last year, has gone far to 
remove these re objections ; and its 
progress hereafter wi n all probability, re- 
'move the doubts and fears of all who are not 





| yet produced no obvious effect on their health, | wilfully blind to the truth. 


1 the product of the labour has been found | 
As to the moral! tily thrown together, you may readily form an 


From the above remarks, which I have has- 
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opinion, how far it has been warrantable to|deans respecting the flood. If we change the} Plutarch, all express their belief in a universal 
call in question the judgment and humanity of|name of Xisuthrus to that of Noah, it willap-| deluge. Plutarch particularly says, that Deu- 
the friends of the Pennsylvania system of penal | pear that Berosus has the whole history of the| calion, when the waters of the flood were abat- 
discipline. If we are entitled to draw any con-|deluge complete. He says: ‘* Very anciently,| Ing, sent forth a dove, which returned with an 
clusions from a year’s experience, we may as-|the gods being greatly offended at the wicked-| olive leaf in her mouth. If it be said, that he 
sert that the entire seclusion of criminals, from lness of the human race, foretold to Xisuthrus,| copied this from the history of Moses, we need 
all association with their fellow criminals, om they intended to destroy the world by a only answer, then he doubtless gave credit to 
altogether compatible with their profitable em-| deluge. Xisuthrus immediately set about build- that history. 


ployment at useful trades, and with the preser-|ing a ship of very great dimensions. After} | Moses was skilled in all the learning of the 
vation of their health. j many years, a prodigious vessel was construct- Egyptians—in his time, the most learned of all 
I am. dear sir, with much respect, your obe-|ed, and Xisuthrus, with his family, entered into| bations; and he was a leader, a law-giver and 
dient servant, it, with a multitude of, creatures which were} a writer among the Hebrews, who were an en- 
FRANKLIN Bacne. to be preserved. ‘The flood then came; the lightened nation, as is evident from the ele- 

Rorrrts Vaux, Esa. face of the whole earth was covered; and the] gance and sublimity of their writings, and the 
—- vessel which carried the only surviving family} wonderful and excellent fabric of their laws. 

For the Friend. lof the human race, was buoyed up, and float-|{t was therefore to be expected, that his ac- 

THE DELUGE, ed on the boundless deluge. ‘The waters at| count of the creation, and the first ages of the 


Next to the creation of the world itself, the |length abated, and the ship chanced to land on world, should far surpass the conjectures of all 
account of the Deluge may be considered as|a mountain in Armenia, called Ararat.’? The others, even if he had not drawn largely from 
the most prominent feature in the first book of|same author says, that, nigh to his own times, the fountain of divine inspiration, And, cer- 
Moses. It has, however, been made the sub-|* large pieces of timber were still seen on| tainly, no account of the origin of the universe, 
ject of cavil and ridicule by unbelievers, as a those mountains, universally supposed to be| has ever been presented to the human under- 
thing incredible and absurd. But the history | pieces of the ship of Xisuthrus.’’ Other Chal-| standing, so rational, so sublime, and sO conso- 
and chronology of the Bible are liable to no|dean writers mention the same things: so that; "ant to the spontaneous voice of nature, as 
charge of inconsistency. The facts, consider-|the belief of the Chaldeans in the deluge, | that given by him. 
ed in detail, or in the aggregate, want none of| rests on the most unquestionable authorities. | It may not be uninteresting to consider the 
the genuine characters of true and impartial | And the certainty that they did believe in it, is| Means which Moses possessed, of coming toa 
history. None of the ancients had any know-|a consideration of great weight; for Nimrod, knowledge of the things which took place be- 
ledge of antiquity, inconsistent with the Mosaic |the “ mighty hunter,’ founded their empire | fore his day, besides those of immediate inspi- 
account: indeed, as we extend our enquiries|but a short time after the deluge. Ovid, a ration. Moses was the son of Amram, the son 
back into ancient ages, we evidently see all the writer of the Augustan age, relates the story jet Kohath, the son of Levi. Shem, the son of 
rays of light converging to one point ; beyond much in the same way, though with different, Noah, lived near to the birth of Jacob ; and 
which little is conjectured—nothing is evident. |names. He says: “ The gods, to punish the} Methuselah had lived many years contempora- 
When we come to consider the sources, whence | wickedness of man, destroyed the earth with a] ry with Adam, and also many years with Shem. 
the knowledge of ancient history is drawn, we|deluge. ‘The destruction was so complete, | [t will bence foilow, that Adain conversed with 
see that they uniformly increase the authority, | that only Deucalion and Pyrrha escaped to the| Methuselah, he with Shem—Shem with Isaae ; 
by corroborating the facts of sacred history. | top of Mount Parnassus.” Varro, the most | and Moses might have seen persons who had 

The objection to the account of the deluge, |learned of the Romans, says, “* In ancient| conversed with Isaac. Adam, indeed, could 
(says Whelpley, from whom I extract these re-| times, there was a universal deluge, in which | have learned nothing of what took place before 
marks, ) is grounded on its being a mere matter|the human race were nearly all destroyed.” his creation, but by special revelation. But is 
of revelation! Were it regarded merely as a/He further says, that flood took place 1600|!t not reasonable to suppose, that the Almighty, 
matter of revelation, it still challenges belief;|years before the first Olympiad. Now it is when he had created man, would reveal him- 
for as such, it must be considered as part of a |known, that the first Olympiad occurred 771 | self to him, and give him some intimations con- 
system of truth, which in the sum, and in all its | years before Christ. "This account admirably | cerning: the work of creation? 
parts, is infallible. Among the things written | Corresponds with the Scripture chronology; for Admitting, then, the origin of the human 
by Moses, the character of God, the origin of} 1600 added to 771, makes 2371; whereas the| face to have been as Moses relates, it is highly 
the universe, the perfect standard of morality, Mosaic chronology places the flood 2348 probable, that he must have had very complete 
the maxims of civil policy, and the excellent|years before Christ, a difference of only 23 information respecting Adain and Eve—their 
code of laws, were all far beyond the reach of | years, in a range of time so long. When we transgression—the murder of Abel—the pun- 
human wisdom, and such as might be looked | consider the erudition of Varro, and that his ishment of Cain—the translation of Enoch— 
for in the dictates of a Being of infinite wisdom. |chronology was drawn from the Greeks and| the progress of art and of vice before the flood 











Why then should we disdain to believe his his- | Egyptians, and came through a different chan- —the building of the ark—the flood, and the 
tory? If it cannot in every instance be proved, |nel from that of the Scriptures, we may well be| re-peopling of the earth by Noah and his sone. 
jt can in no instance be disproved. If then the |astonished at this coincidence. Seneca is very C. 
certainty of the deluge rested wholly on the| particular on the subject of the deluge, assign- _— 
authority of revelation, it would need no bet-|ing what were the probable catises of it, and For the Friend. 
ter support. expresses his opinion, that as the world had STANZAS. 

But, so far from this being the case, no event|been destroyed by water, so it shall again be The stream of life glides swiftly on; 
is more strongly attested, or sustained by the | destroyed hy fire; and, like a philosopher, pro- Hours wing their flight, and one by one, 
geography of the earth, and by the belief of all |ceeds to show the possibility of such an event. —— fom hon for ever. Man's brightest sun 

: . ome , : : rs . Soon sinks within the grave. 

the ancient nations. The productions of the| Josephus, the Jewish historian, affirms, that Joy cannot check life's rapid flow ; 
sea, found not only on the earth’s surface, but|we read of the deluge and ark, in the writings Time flits untired, though fraught with woe; 
even in its bowels, and not only in vallies and|of all the barbarian historians, and that all the From death’s cold claim on all below, 
plains, but on hills and mountains—the confi-|eastern nations were uniform in their belief of No power can save. 


guration of the surface of the earth—the posi-|it. Vossius says, that a tradition prevails 
tion of hills, mountains, vallies and plains—are among the Chinese, that Puoncus with his fa- 
all such as might be expected from the war of|mily escaped from the universal deluge, and 


Life’s but the first, short stage of being; 
The pilgrim’s path from earth to heaven ; 
Whate’er its course, the means are given 


elements—the whirlpools, currents, and eddies} was the restorer of the human race. The To land us in the skies. 

of a retiring flood, and can only be accounted | same is stated by Father Martinius, the Jesuit, — — —— sora me i 
- . . : = { Pes : . w er time ma e 1s 

for as effects of a universal deluge. | who was a resident in China, and who says that can be ety enter. oy 


. ° - . : : : : ; : And our short day be closed in night, 
From the testimony of Berosus, the Chal-jall the ancient writers of the Chinese history, Refulgent with iieeaaaal light, . 


dean, we may learn the opinion of the Chal-|speak largely uf the flood. Strabo, Plato and Our suns will sooner rise, c. 
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ae __ For the Friend. |importance. ‘To a plain understanding this} 

LINES WRITTEN AT SEA, 1028. 'does not appear difficult, forthe arguments in 
From the wide-peopled earth, | favour of it are so palpable, that a very few min- 
Ten thousand strains in swelling chorus rise; | utes, indeed, would be sufficient. to any one not 


The revelry of mirth— lin the habit of multiplying words, to establish 


Affection’s fervent prayer—the deep sighs , ‘ 
Of broken hearts—the strife, it beyond all controversy. You, however, seem 


And busy rivalries of human life. 
arguments would be but the repetition of a thrice 
| told tale, and would therefore command no ex- 
|traordinary attention: they might beget con- 
viction, but would not produce that effect upon 
the audience, which, if not always the object, is 
so dear to the orator. 

But in deviating from the road, you have lost 
yourself in the wilderness; and such has been 

s 7 | your entanglement, that after all the time which 

corning man’s weak control, , 
And casting back to earth his feeble race, you consumed, t am sure there was not an in- 

Thy mighty currents keep dividual present in the meeting, who could tell 
From zone to zone, unchecked, their circling sweep. | what you really meant by discipline, how it is 
to be established, or in what manner it is to be 
enforced. | form this opinion from having read 
the sermon ; for with all the advantages of fre- 
quent recurrence to particular passages, and of 
re-perusal, I found it very difficult to form any 
idea of your meaning ; how then could your 
audience, with none of these advantages, in the 
very few moments in which they could preserve 
unbroken the slight concatenation of your ideas, 
encumbered as they are with references uncon- 
nected with the subject, receive any informa- 
tion or instruction from them? If | am cor- 
rect in my conclusion, and sure am that no 


Wide sea! thou hast no tone 

Of life from all thy desert waste of waves! 
The lone winds wandering moan 

Upon thy breast, and from thy hollow caves 
Thou liftest up the sound 

Of thy dread voice in solitude profound. 





Outstretched from pole to pole, 
Thou grasps the pensile globe in thy embrace— 


And thou from age to age 

Hast sent thy awful thunders to the shore— 
And lashed thyself to rage, 

Uttering thy wrath—yet thy tumultuous roar 
Obeys His sovereign will 

Whose laws by rebel man are tramoled still. 


How peaceful now thy rest! 

Thy silvery surface imaging the sky !— 
Upon thy tranquil breast, 

Thou bearest me up before th’ all-seeing Eye, 
And thou and I alone 

Of all his works, are here before his throne. 


D. 


never disposed to take the common road; the | 


the earth, if kept too long in the cold, would 
grow heavier, and falling from its proper place, 
derange the other bodies; that the moon has 
a great effect upon our globe, &c. &ec. The 
moon, we know, is thought by many to have a 
considerable influence on the imaginations of 
men in certain situations; but | never heard that 
such influence had any effect in producing good 
jorder and discipline, and no one supposes that 
|the rays of the sun can throw any light on the 
| subject. Besides you ought to have recollected 
| that you were subjecting yourself to the charge 
of ingratitude, for surely the men of science 
must think you ungrateful in availing yourself 
so largely of those labours, which you have 
endeavoured to persuade your friends are a 
curse to mankind.* 

| am not so ignorant of the situation of the 
Society of Friends, as to be uninformed of the 
uneasiness which is felt by some of its mem- 
bers under its established rules of order and 
discipline ; and as | know that your preaching 
was one of the principal causes of it, I did 
think it of some importance to endeavour to as- 
certain your opinions Oe ae ee It was 
indeed a laborious woiko travel through the 
many pages over which they are dispersed ; 
to remove the various matters with which they 
were encumbered, and collect the scattered 
fragments. Yet after all my toil, | found my 
work not half accomplished. These fragments 
when brought together, were of such various 





For the Friend. 
THE TEN LETTERS. 
(Continued from page 15 


LETTER V. 


one who heard you can contradict me, it must| sizes and colours, so diversified in shape, and 
follow, that being incomprehensible to those heterogeneous in their materials, that it sur- 
to whom it was addressed, it could not proceed | passed my skill to arrange them in any way 
from the suggestions of true wisdom. consistent with order and propriety ; andif the 


After a few observations on the subject of 





In reading your discourses my attention was 
particularly engaged by the sermon delivered! 


: . “. y: | lecture on astronomy. Had you confined your- 
at Newtown, in Bucks County, and it did seem| ~ if seal y rr aatine Gis 
self to recalling to their recollection the 


to me so much at variance with the principles ° . 

wre ° wonderful harmony in the works of the Al- 
which induce the Quakers to assemble for pub-| — : ; 
. mighty, it would not have been incongruous ; 
lic worship, that were there no other evidence, | ; . ae 
| but to enter into a long dissertation on the sun, 
it would be sufficient to prove that you are not 


' : : .. - |moon and stars, and on vacuum and unmea- 
under the guidance of that spirit, by which, in : 
: : wo ‘ |sured space, was neither adapted to the place 
former days, their ministers were governed. | 


7 as . . e e } 
Chat Society believe that the great object of Ps 

om & 1 entertaining to such of them as had never read 
such assernbling is to endeavour, by shutting out) inc dilinnetieatinens tients tenath de nett nlaaes 


all external things, todiscipline the mind to that ' , 
pa f ', |schools ; and it is certainly the most sublime 


ure and silent worship and waitine upon God ; ' 
P | det ’| of all sciences, and that in which the powers 
in which they may experience Christ to be! 


their shepherd and teacher ; and although this | OF the human mind “ee been displayed in the 

ae he ae . |greatest degree ; yet | cannot think you were 
solemn silence may sometimes be profitably in- | e atoms is Taine @ Quaher meting 60 
terrupted for the purposes of admonition, in- | . ae vee for adie hae of naan ahem 
struction and encouragement, yet that no min- re 2 1 » oe tun = Letaeniilien ae ke 
ister can (when under right direction) expa- ee ed . ee 


: : p : any application of the facts you have stated to 
tiate on topics irrelevant to the subject. : . , 
ie . the subject of your discourse. You tell us that 
A little examination must, | think, convince z 


a , the sun, although it emits so much light, ne- 
us that your sermon, so far from being deliver- 


ed under such impressions, carries on the face 
of it the proof of a mind struggling for dis- 

tinction : and that, in this effort, much has been | Fido infasmedion, 2 canal ae as cee 
introduced foreign to the subject on which YOU ception to the generality of my assertion, for I do 
professed to treat, and however innocent in it-| not believe it is contained in any of the elementary 
self, very unsuitable to the place, and peculiar- books I have mentioned; nor do I think it can be found 





commune between the nee odies ;* that 






ly calculated to withdraw the mind from the 
object for which the assembly were ostensibly 
gathered. 

You commence your sermon by stating your 
apprehensions, that there are individuals who 
are not sufficiently impressed with the necessi- 
ty of order and discipline in society, and seem 
to consider it your duty to convince them of its 


in the writings of either Newton or Herschell, or that | 


knowledge of them can afford any instruction, 


‘discipline, you give to your audicnce a kind of| it must be from the striking contrast between 
their wild deformity, and the rational rules of 


order and discipline which they are intended 
to supersede. oo Ao gales 

You say that all aversion to order and disci- 
pline arises from the want of a right knowledge 
of ourselves : that when we come to this right 
knowledge, we shall be so perfect in these 


}or company. It was no doubt quite new and | things, that there will be no contests or divi- 


sions among us; that all order and discipline 
must be fixed by the divine Lawgiver, and that 
then it cannot be violated ; and therefore that a]l 
attempts to censure or control a member must 
proceed from those who counterfeit its mean- 
ing, in order to lord it over others: that each 
member of society is in himself a little world, 
which, if keptin right order and subjection, all 
would be harmony and discipline ; but, when 
this is not the case, all attempts to enforce them 
tend to increase the confusion: that we all 
have the law within ourselves, therefore order 


ver lessens ; that there is harmonious and social |and discipline must never be contrived by mor- 


tals: that the Quaker discipline is unsound, 
ecause it is in the letter ; but that there are 
some true Quakers, and that each of these has 
all discipline and order within himself. 

Now what is all this? Is it not a second 
growth of that fungus which was engendered 


either of them, although so long engaged in examin- |'n the hot-bed of fanaticism many years past ? 
ing the planetary system, were so fortunate as to ob-|and has not the sober sense of the humble 
serve any of those bodies, at the moment when they | Christian, or the wit and humour.of a Butle , 


were engaged in these friendly conversations. Per- . : . 
5 4 < e it fi s 
haps the author has been led into a mistake by some been able to eradicate it from the soil of the 


a aaah ; ' : 
obstruction in his glass, like a celebrated member of Christian Church? Are we again to have 
the Royal Society, who announced the discovery of }|among us those men above ordinances, who 
an elephant in the moon, which, on examination, was 
found to be only a mouse in his telescope. 


ned 





* Sermons, page 53 and 55. 
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mistake confusion forerder, and the destruetion| clothed with power:’’§ and they may reply that | could not rest satisfied until he had made an 


of our faith for the consummation of religion?| this is also the letter, and, “that the Lord| 

These questions must present themselves to} is too kind to send them away for instruction ; 
every mind when examining your opinions ; for,| and that he is always present, a schoolmaster 
when stripped of all glosses, and exhibited in| 
their genuine colours, they mean that all writ-| own growth and experience in spiritual know- 
ten rules of order and discipline are restraints] ledge, they will ask you of what use it can be 
ito them, and tell you, * that each individual re- 


upon the liberty of the saints; that no rules 
should be established by men, for that every 
man has the rule written in his own heart, and 
that there alone he is accountable. 

That no man is accountable to another for 
his religious belief, and that every man has a 
right to worship in the way which he may be- 
lieve most acceptable to his Creator, are unde- 
niable truths ; but as the different Ciristian 
sects have congregated on account of a unity 
in their religious tenets, and assemble together 
for the purpose of uniting in divine worship, 
they have a right, and (if they are firm in their 
belief} it is their duty, to establish such rules 
and regulations as will best preserve their re- 
ligion in, what they believe to be, its greatest 
purity; and in an especial manner to prevent 
the preaching of doctrines adverse to it. And 
this is no infringement of the liberty of con- 
science ; for any man who dissents from their 
doctrines may separate himself from them; he 
may unite himself with any other sect ; or if, 
m his career, his spiritual knowledge has set 
him above all ordinances, he may erect his own 
standard, and, unrestrained by forms, and un- 
fettered by creeds, he may give the utmost 
strain to his imagination, and perliaps become 
himself the head of a sect. 


to every soul.’’|| 





quires a law peculiar to himself, and that the 
law of the Spirit of Life in one, is not the law 
lof the Spirit of Life in another’ —and if, 
(adopting this opinion,) you should declare to 
them that the law of the Spirit of Life is diffe- 
rent in each individual, some of your audience 
may assert, * that the divine law which is writ- 


ten by the finger of God upon the tablet of 


our hearts, is the same to every individual’’** 
—and if fatigued with these objections, you 
should express your surprise at their number, 
inconsistency and futility, you will be told that 
\they are all furnished by yourself. 

If, then, the great founder of the sect is yet so 
indistinct in his vision, what must be the situa- 
ition of those who are Jess advanced in the reli- 
| gious experience of your new school? If he 
| is so frequently involved in contradictions, what 
| must be the accumulated mass when collected 


} 

together? 
j 
} 





Should your project be realized, and such a 
|congregation assembled, those who, like your- 
| self, search the Scriptures for types and figures, 
jmay, with much less violation of probability 
|than occurs in your discourses, consider the 
imeeting as a consummation of that confusion 


R a . han : > 
Hut no casulstry! of tongues typified in the building of the Tower 


can justify, or pretence excuse ag man, a Babel. 


continues to be ostensibly the member of a re- 
ligious community, for the purpose of under- } 
mining its principles or destroying the belief 
in its tenets. 
and the substitutes he offers unquestionably 
true, it alters not the case. The source will! 
be impure, and the waters which flow from it 


tainted. 


If the mind can be brought to conceive the 


Let him believe “unquestionably 


bea . ; ; - } 
possibility of the existence of a society formed} 


. on nl about seventeen years of age, his mind was| > used : coved ¢ 
according to your rules and orders of discipline, | *?° “5 _s he used and enjoyed all these 


Deas > lie ‘ 4 ~ €So, . £ 
Page 52. ||Sermons, page 51. ‘Sermons, page Sl. 


; 
**Sermons in New York, page 124, 
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For the Friend 


SAMUEL SCOTT, 


The author of the following letter, a valua- 


If you explain to them your 


acknowledgment of his error, and sought for- 
giveness. 














He watched over himself with a most strict 
and jealous eye, scrutinizing his actions with 
great severity, yet toward his fellow men he wag 
remarkably charitable ; but not a charity that 
would cover up or connive at error either in 
doctrine or practice ; it was love without dis- 
simulation, abhorring that which was evil and 
cleaving to that winch was good. 

Having for many years been disciplined in 
the school of Christ, and his religious ex- 
perience enlarged by devotion to his Master’s 
service, he was at length called of God to the 
ministry of the gospel, in which his gift was 
clear, persuasive, and convincing, tending not 
only to the consolation of the sincere followers 
of the Lamb, but also powerfully to alarm the 
lukewarm professors, and awaken them to the 
awful concerns of the soul’s salvation. 

His charities were extensive, not grudgingly 
bestowed, but with the cheerful readiness of a 
steward whose delight was to obey his Lord’s 
will in the distribution of his substance. Once 
or twice in the year he made a_ public dinner 
for all the poor of the neighbourhood, while 
many of the more suffering class were liberally 
supplied from his table or his purse during the 
intervals. He even restricted his own wants, 
ithat he might have the more to bestow on the 
necessities of others. 

He delighted in retirement, and especially 
silent contemplation in the rural scenes which 
surrounded his country residence. Here he 
would pass hours in abstraction from the world, 
and in that sweet communion with the Source 
of all good, which constitutes the purest and 
holiest enjoyment of the Christian. 

His natural endowments were far above the 
ordinary grade, and had been cultivated by a 
liberal education and extensive 
reading. 


and various 
He was a classical scholar, well ac- 


ble minister in the Society of Friends, was quainted with ancient and modern literature, 


it must present itself to the imagination in all} powerfully awakened by the visitations of divine | 
- s e > Imagine : , ; 
; , att 5 ae ve wants ete 
the sublime confusion of another chaos—you| ST a his understanding enlightened to! in cor 
e > 7 oy yenO 1e€ 
may offer yourself to explain the word of God.| , 


and you will be reminded that this is all in the 
letter ; 
may be read to advantage, when all things in 
them have been previously revealed ;* and they 
may reply that reading them will then be quite 


unnecessary—you may exhort them to assem-| 


ble together for the purpose of divine worship, 
‘‘ for that then we should be instructed what to 
do, and how to bring our offerings, to be hand- 
ed over to the priest, so that they may be made 
acquainted with our state, and may preach the 
gospel to us ;""t and they may tell you * that 
such assemblies are not the places to gather 
spiritual food.’’{ If you are asked why you 
waste so much time in preaching, you will tell 
them “the reason is plain ; that although the 
letter directs us to the law, and nothing else 


born at London in the 3d month, 1719. When|and hada correct taste for poetry. But while 


advantages in 
their proper place, he counted them but dross 
nparison of the excellency of the know- 


exceeding sinfulness of sin, and to |ledge of Christ Jesus his Lord, to win which 


mourn over the corruptions of his own heart.|he was willing to suffer the loss of all things 
v : i gs 


you may tell them that the Scriptures| As he patiently endured the process of spiritual 


refinement, and yielded obedience to the cross 
of Christ, the beauty and heavenly order of a 
truly religious life were at seasons opened to 


that blessed state, in which every thought and 
every act is brought into captivity to the obe- 


} 


| the purity and-holiness to which the Christian 


| 
1 
| his friends, he was entitled to. 
‘remarkably distinguished through life for his 
‘humility, and the readiness with which he 


his view, and a holy desire raised in his mind, ! . “hao . 
continually to press toward the attainment of | Soul’ssalvation with fear and trembling, through 


\dience of Christ. So exalted were his views of} 


| 
| else. 


A few days before his decease, he observed 
to a friend who visited him, “ I have done with 
all things but one, and that is, working out my 


Him that worketh in me, both to will and to do. 
of his own good pleasure.” 


This was indeed the primary concern of his 
life, and as a servant waiting for the coming of 


is called, and so deeply humbling the sense of his Lord, with his loins girded and his lamp 
| his own frailty, that he estimated himself much] burning, when called from works to rewards, 
| below the standing which, in the judgment of| he was, we have no doubt, prepared for an 
Hence he was} 


| 


I 
admittance into the kingdom of eternal blessed- 


ness. Ife died the 20th of 11th month, 1788, 
laged seventy vears, a minister about thirty-six 


; ‘| listened to the reproof or counsel of his friends;| Years. 
can teach us, yet we flee from it; and there- ' 


fore outward instruments are raised up and 





* Sermons, page 313. + Sermons, page 248 


So . ace 975 
} Sermons, page </o. 


} 


and when he apprehended that through un- 
| watchfulness he had given occasion of offence] elegant, andthe diary which he kept, presents 


His style of writing was clear, vigorous, and 


}to any, even the least or meanest as to their| one of the most useful and instructive works of 
condition in the world or in the church, he} that description. 
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ce 


16th of Second Mo. 1753. 


EsteeMep F'RrEenps, 


to have overflowed my soul, and rendered me 
incapable of performing those acts of religion 
and friendship due to my Creator and my fel- 
low-creatures, 
dead, is to be cast forth from amongst the living, 
because of the inutility and obnoxiousness of 
their condition. ‘The countenance and pre- 
sence of the Divinity alone, imparts life and 
beauty to the creature, and how can one cut 
off therefrom, covet the notice and observation 
of mortals, but rather a lodging place in the 


the Gospel. Upon this it may, first, be observed, 
s that neither as represented by his followers, nor as} 
I was sorry that I had not an opportunity of| attacked by his enemies, is he ever charged with any 
once more personally taking my leave of you: personal vice. This faultlessness is more peculiar | 
but the floods of death, as mighty waters, seem than we are apt to imagine. Some stain pollutes 
oa the morals, or the morality, of almost every other 

teacher and lawgiver. One loose principle is found 
in nearly all the Pagan writings, particularly those of 
Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, Seneca, and Epictetus; 
The usual assienment of the| and that,is, recommending to their disciples a com-| 
a pliance with the religious rites of thecountries which |; 

they visited. Mahomet’s licentious transgression of 
his own licentious rules, with his asserted permission 
from heaven of unlimited sensuality, is confesse 
every writer of the Moslem story. 


Christ, although very short and not dealing in pa- 
negyric, we perceive traces of an extraordinary spirit | 
of devotion, of the greatest zeal and fortitude, of un-} 
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THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST. 


His lessons likewise touch, and that ofteu by very 
affecting representations, upon some of the most in- 
teresting topics of human duty and of human medi- 
tation—upon the principles, by which the decisions of 
| the last day will be regulated ;* upon the supreme 
| importance of religion ;f upon penitence, self-denial, 


The character of Christ is a part of the morality of| 


|watchfulness, placability, confidence in God, the 
value of spiritual (that is mental) worship,tt the 
necessity of moral obedience, and the directing of that 
.| obedience to the principle of the law, instead of seek- 
jing for evasions in a technical construction of its 
>| terms.{ 





| We may also add, that the character of JesusChrist 
jis infinitely exalted by the union of virtues which 
it displays, not only in assemblage, but in harmony 
|with each other. Sometimes dignified and authori- 
d bY itative, and sometimes meek and humble, but not 
admitting in his intrepidity the slightest tincture of 
fierceness or arrogance, or with his mildness combin- 
\ing any portion of apathy or timidity; uniting com- 


Secondly, in the histories which are left us of Jesus | 


}passion to sinners with hatred of sin, exquisite 


. . “ys sensibility with ¢ ntire c and of his feelings 
wilderness, or a retreat in the desert? I am | paralleled prudence, of singular deadness to the things | ensibility with an entire command of his feelings, 


clothed with sackcloth, I have pitched my tent) of the world, of the utmost benignity, and of perfect 
for a season, at the gates of mourning ; ex-| humility, meekness and patience. I say, “ traces” 

ss of these qualities; because the qualities themselves | 
are to be collected from incidents, no formal character | 
. of him being drawn in any part of the New Testa- 
while I bemoan the bitterness of sucha state,! ment. 


pecting at times an invisible archer will ere} 
long separate me for ever from the living. But} 


methinks I see the generality of those around 
me, replete with sentiments of peace and gaiety, 
though subjected to the same captivity. All| 
the children of Adam are, by the decree of 
Omnipotence, separated from the life and fa- 
vour of the holy One, and eternally barred from 
access thereto by any means, but the influence 
and spirit of the Mediator, and as they abide 
in him, who is their peace and atonement. 
This light shineth and enlighteneth every man; 
but O, how few endure the fire of the sanctuary,| 
which he ordaineth to burn with a perpetual) 
flame, or persevere steadfastly in the paths which| 
he prepareth in strait places! Was such a sub- 
mis-ion experienced, how would our woes} 
cease, our captivity be swallowed up of life, 
and the garments of mourning be exchanged | 
for praise! The children of light would then) 
rejoice together, and the church, militant and) 


triumphant, unite in adoration of Him, who)| wanted, in his conduct upon trying occasions, and in| 


. P. : . : his answer to artful questions—for instance, in his| 
s pertec 2 fy % , gr mi : : : ; 
is perfect in beauty, and infinite in goodness | withdrawing frequently from the first symptoms of| 


Hereto have we been called with a call from| 
heaven ; but when we consider how we have} 
swerved therefrom, tears fill our eyes, and hee-| 
viness our hearts. In the absence of the bride- 
groom, the children of the bride chamber can- | 
not but mourn; nevertheless, dear friends,} 
though we sorrow, let it not be without hope ; 
and if we mourn, let it be with the utmost pri- 
vacy and discretion. The bridegroom of souls 
is the resurrection and the life ; he can breathe 
on bones, whose energy is departed from them; 
give beauty for ashes, and fill the dust of the 
grave with the fragrance of the morning. 


These broken and unconnected expressions 
I have penned in haste, and send to you as 
some representation of my state, and a saluta- 
tion of that respect, which I desire always to| 
bear towards those who have tasted that the 
Lord is gracious. 


Ss. 8. 


To retract or mend a fault at’the admonition of a 
friend, hurts your credit or liberty, nd more than if! 
you had grown wiser upon your own thought; for it 
is still your own judgment, and temper, which makes 
you see your mistake, and willing to retract it. 

Marcus Antoninus. 


being engaged among the doctors in the temple, at 
twelve years of age, in his father’s business, to whom} 


jthe purest spirituality with the greatest regard to the 
‘| wants and circumstances of his hearers, an absvlute 
superiority to the world, with an universal submission 
{to the civil and ecclesiastical authorities of bis coun- 
try—he assuredly spake as never man spake, and 
aeted as never man acted. 
Thus we see the prevourness of his mind in his} , mn ahert, never was a cherpeten, {o0 Areuhinnep 
Newcome observes) “atthe same time so command- 


ling and natural, so resplendent and pleasing, so 


° : amiable « venerable, as “Christ. There is 3 
he invariably referred every thing connected with his aK er ~ “otra . year d a = i 
mission—his doctrine, miracles, &c.; in his frequently ate : yp -ading ee a ee ne ce 


ee ; : oo majesty, and the most engaging loveliness, tenderness 
retiring to solitary prayer; in his habitual giving'| ro Se : } 
7 5 ; ee ©S\/and softness. He now converses with prophets, law- 
of thanks ; in his ascribing the beauties and opera-| | 1 
: ; eo . |givers, and angels; and the next instant, he meekly 
tions of nature to the bounty of Providence; in his| > 1: ; 
/ ae jendures the dulness of his disciples, and the blas- 
earnest addresses to his Father, more especially that} . . 1 
- ; * 4 |phemies and rage of the multitude. He now calls 
solemn one before the raising of Lazarus from the} 


: 7 asi ; thimself greater than Solomon, one who can command 
dead and in the deep piety of his behaviour in the} g ; ; 


garden, on the last evening of his life. 

His zEAL AND FORTITUDE We discover in his being 
constantly in action, ever teaching or waiting oppor- 
tunities to teach (so that it appears to have been, 


Him that sent him); and in his undaunted reprov- 
ing those rulers, who always had his life in their 
hands, 

We discern his rrupeNce in his selecting the most 
appropriate seasons, stopping at the best points, and 
pressing his doctrinesas the hearers were able to bear;* 
but still more particularly, where prudence is most 


tumult,t with the express care of carrying on his 
ministry in quietness; in the difficulty concerning the 
interfering relations of afuture state,f and in the case 


in which he was required to give an explanation of 


the authority by which he actedj—to say nothing of 
other examples, already adduced. 

His DEADNESS TO THE THINGS OF THE WORLD is 
inferable from the account of the temptation,|| from 
his conduct at feasts (which he attended tor the 
purpose of teaching), and from his having wrought 
no miracle for himself during a life of privacy and 
poverty, of contradiction and reproach. 


We perceive his BENIGNITY, and affectionateness of 
temper, in his kindness to children; in the tears} 


which he shed over his falling country, and upon 
the death of his friend,** &c.; in his notice of the 
widow’s mite, and in various parables, of which 
none but one of the most compassionate of natures 
could have been the author. 

His numitiry we trace in his making himself of no 
reputation, in his washing the disciples’ feet, and 
in his constant reprehension of their weak ambition. 

Lastly, 41s MEEKNESs and PATIENCE appear in his 
rebuke of their forward zeal at the Samaritan village,tt 
in his expostulation with Pilate, and in his prayer 
for his enemies at the moment of his suffering, which 
(though it has been, in later times, frequently imi- 
tated) was then new. 





*Mark iv. 33, +tMatt. xiv.22. Luke v. 16. John 
v.13. vi. 15. {John viii. 11. §Matt. xxi, 23—27. 
See also, Matt xxii. 16—21. 23—32, and Luke xii. 14. 
|| Matt. iv. 1—11. **John xi,35. tt Luke ix. 55. 


| legions of angels, the giver of life to whomsoever he 


| wall, the Son of God, who shall sit on his glorious 


| throne to judge the world; at other times we see him 
jembracing young children, not lifling up his voice in 


.| the streets, not breaking the bruised reed nor quenching 
{almost without a metaphor, his meat lo do the will of | ; 5 1 ing 


the smoking flax; calling his disciples not servants, 


|but friends and brethren, and comforting them with 
lan exuberant and parental affection. 


Let us pause 
an instant, and fill our minds with the idea of One who 
knew all things, heavenly and earth!y, searched and 

| laid open the inmost recesses of the heart, rectified 
levery prejudice, and removed every mistake of a 
| moral and religious kind; by a word exercised so- 
vereignty over all nature, penetrated the hidden 
events of futurity, gave promises of admission into 
}a happy immortality, had the keys of life and death, 
| claimed an union with the Father; and yet was pious, 
imild, social, benevolent, gentle, humble, affable, 
friendly, affectionate. Such a character is fairer than 
the morning star. Each separate virtue is made 
stronger by opposition and contrast; and the union of 
so many virtues forms a brightness which fitly repre- 
| sents the glory of that God who is invisible, who 
dwelleth in the light which no man can approach unto, 
whom no man hath seen, nor can see.) 


The Pleiad. 


* Matt. xxv. 31—46. 
35. Luke xii. 21.—24. 


+Matt. vi. 33. Mark viii. 
tMatt. v. 27. 

§ And yet, by a gross deception, under the mask 
of the venerable name of Archbishop Newcome, have 
the modern Socinians unblushingly attempted to ob- 
trude their garbled and falsified Gospel upon the 
world: though it is known to real scholars, that one 
of the effects of a ‘* New and Improved Version” of 
the Holy volume would be, to furnish several addi- 
tional and introvertible texis in favor of the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ. 

—— 


PROPOGATION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


And what shall we say of the propagation of Chris- 
tianity ? It is well known, thatin the course of a 
very few years, this religion was spread over all the 
principal parts of Asia and of Europe, by the minis- 
try of only a few humble missionaries ; that Pagap- 
ism was then in the highest repute, believed by the 
vulgar, and supported by the great, the wisest men 
of the wisest nations assisting at its sacrifices, and 
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consulting its oracles; and that, on the a Ihe Austrian Consul General las published) above title, has recently been printed in this 
Ped Maas Canal . a ; altars eo de. - : . ; alae oe be i J ' 
of these few humble missionaries, its altars were de |a notice to the captains of vessels trading with) city, by Thomas Kite, No. 64, Walnut street. 
serted, and its deities became dumb. Now, no man} J 3 


: stris ‘te > ~~ 5 »hic > . 7 j . . Z \ aw . > owaes o 
can possibly believe, that, from an imposture the most| Austrian ports, the object of which is to com-) It is a compilation drawn up from the writings 


wicked and blasphemous, (for if an imposture, such| Municate the following resolution of the ,o-| of several eminent writers, and presents in 


Christianity is) all the religion and virtue, at pre-| vernment under which he acts, dated 25th) seven successive tracts, a series of triumph- 
sent existing on earth, derive their origin. | June, 1826:-—“ Art. 1. Any slave, from the! ant arguments for ( hristianity, in a shape 
If, however, any man can believe that, when the : 


. ' heir merj.| @Oment he treads the soil of the dominions of| which may be generally understood, and easily 
literature of Greece and Rome—then in their me nel a ; cleats sai oD ieiletard d J 
dian lustre—were insufficient for the task, the son of | 'S Imp. and R. ajesty; or even merely steps; Circulated, es 
a carpenter, with twelve unlettered associates, unas-| On board of an Austrian vessel, shall be free. 1. Reasons of the Christian's Hope, abridg- 


sisted by any supernatural power, had been able to} ed from the conclusion of Leland’s “View of 
invent a system of theology the most sublime, and} 


) the principal deistical writers of England, of 
eee ae ae aes =e eee _ THE FRIEND. the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.” 
penetration and learning of Plato, and Aristotle, and : ll. The Trutl ape 2 9 kis 
Cicero; and that this system, through their mar seialatins ae ; ; i. 1e rut 1 of the Scripture History, a- 
vellous sagacity, excluded every false virtue, though | TENTH MONTH, 30, 1830. bridged from Leslie’s “Short and easy method 
universally admired, and admitted every true virtue, es | With the Deists,”’ and his ** Truth of Christian- 
however despised and ridiculed; if any one can be- 


. a -vE , MEEwine ity demonstrated.”’ 

lieva, that these men became impostors for no other} B ALT ‘MORE YEARLY M EETING. 1 Ill. Evide ; of Christianity. abridged fro 
purpose than the promulgation of trath, villains in W - learn that the late session of this body Smee — Sailer aan lawn doa to ey 
order to inculcate honesty, and martyrs without the| terminated on 6th day the 22d inst. Besides} Doddridge’s** Three Sermons” on the subject. 


remotest prospect of earthly honour or advantage ;) a Jarger number of its own members than have IV. An Apology for the Bible, abridged 
and that, independently of all heavenly co-operation, | 


fused this th : . se |heretofore met since the separation, several from Bishop Watson’s “ Answer to the second 
y diffused tlis their system over the greatest por-| ,, . e a 2 ; Freak oer al ri 

they di aaah Se tc the| Friends from other Yearly Meetings were pre-| part of Paine’s Age of Reason. 

tion of the then known world, in opposition to the : - : Vv. TI incipal part f Bishop Butler’s 
interests, pleasures, prejudices, and ambition of man.| Sent. Matters of great interest and importance . 1 principe: parts © ishop Dbutier's 
kind ; triumphing over power, intrigue, custom, zeal,) were decided, after a free expression of senti-| “ Analogy of Religion, natural and revealed, 


o ad | . ° ° > > ° a nm e a >? 

influence, rhetoric, and philosophy, heen ao ment, with extraordinary unanimity, and the ut- to the constitution and course of nature,” a- 
: oe Some , 4 n 2 alieve these > . 2 eo 

against its reception :—If any man can believe these) 1+ unity of opinion and feeling was man- bridged. 

miraculous events, contradictory as they are to con- 


stant experience, he must be possessed of much more ifested throughout the several sittings. _ The V : — Internal Evidences of Christianity, 
faith than is necessary to make him a Christian, and subject of education, to which the attention of abric ged from Dr. I aley and Soame _Jenyns. 
remain an infidel from mere credulity. Friends on this continent is now so anxiously Vil. The Inward Witness to Christianity, 
directed, was treated with an earnestness which| abridged from Dr. Watts’ “ Three Sermons’’ 
could hardly fail to make an impression upon| 4pon that subject. 

all who take an interest in the prosperity of our 
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Ib. 


— ; 
Mepicixr.—* A morbid appetite for medi- 
i i i ds : av , ; atish 
cine i another sin of out land.” + No sooner] 50,010 “nate wos sent doen tothe suber lhe esa ith much satisfaction, 
do some mothers,” says Dr. Reese, “ inagine| dinate Meetings, in which their members were| no difficulty in recommending the vurchase of 
pew ed ane aa ee sak exhorted to diligence in the attendance ofal! our) jt to our snes te general. "an ousy sinall 
Gen tilncles fasateia: thus killing ho by ene, ae _ _ EIN care-| sum, 624 cents, our young people may thus be 
kindness, poisoning them lest theysshould be} ") P°TUss of the sacred volume, and to great-| furnished with a summary view of several of 
an eon I 5 ae . offer exertions for the establishment of schools,! the best defences of Christianity and the Holy 
sick.” But many adults also are re ON for the guarded, religious, and more liberal! Sey} eaeienenth Vade Sota of anieaeeni 
the same morhid —_— for medicine. “ They education of young persons, under the superin- ies “for the ho ott is in them.” always 
mans ae ee Rane SE SES tendence of Friends. Much concern was ex-| at hand for every alguns. Would not its in- 
oe ro pichewenss “7 See pressed for friends residing in places where! troduction into our schools, occasionally to be 
themselves bilious. ‘The symptoms thus inter- mais thee clin alee tn ten Society, and| yeed as a class nr be desirable? ) 
preted are generally occasioned by eating too} 110° claim which those who are thus situated, Rianne sixth chapter on Iatecant Evi- 
much ; and these, a well ae other disor- have upon the sympathy of their more favour-| dence of Christieniae abridged from Dr Pa- 
ders of the body, in their beginning, might be ed brethren, was beautifully enforced in the ley and Soame Jenyns,” we have slaced on 
removed by fasting a day or two, and suffering incthindl tupannin all Joseph ite ie tial = tol pe. Ss) th I cies 
the powers of nature to be exerted in their own ee eee COTESTERTD PERS, BS SPOCURENS Sr tas Worn, LWO 
wallowing| len it shall be well with thee. short extracts, headed ** Character of Christ,” 
defence ; instead of being bled or swallowing lee — yt d * Character ¢ ‘ 
drugs, which disable the ee = apteee - Sree “The Senesbat ton.” wembenes and ** Propagation of Christianity. 
ture. For man to take physic, when in health,} ,_ al aca — 
for fear of being sick, . to imitate the Italian ty publication, issued in this city, and condect- 


it ee ¢ , the B List of Agents. 
, .,|ed by an association of members of the Bar, : ‘ in 
; , scribe ; : ; : ‘orrection.—Josiah H. Winslow shoul 
count, on whose tomb it was inscribed, by his) . . extract two letters, illustrative of the success d be 


' : saiah. 
iii * Wiel bin te which has attended the plan of the separate os 

f was well—Wished to mo better, confinement of criminals in the new East -rn 

Took physic—And died. ; 


° ° . . ’ . Ste 3 i the u i 1 r } - 
Penitentiary near this city. The friends of hu- A stated moting - * ey mite As 

ae as te eae . |sociation of Friends of Philadelphia Quarterly 
manity will, no doubt, with us rejoice, that this . . “ ; 
: : : ; ; Meeting, will be held this afternoon, at half 
important system of prison discipline, has real- acetal 
q ee past seven o’clock, at Mulberry street house. 
ized the hopes of its early and steady advocates, Mennn Gasvu. Bee 
and that the period will be hastened, when the ; psoas 
Penal Code of Pennsylvania will be freed lh} ———_—_——K—X—X—<_*_*_*=_=_=7S'=== 
the only sanguinary provision with which it is} _D1ep, the 25th of 9th month last, Juorru Worn 
now burdened. Other states of this nation,| °f Guilford county, North Carolina, a member of the 

: - ; : Society of Friends, in the 96th year of her age. Her 

and the kingdoms of Europe, will derive en- 


: P maiden name was Starbuck, and she emigrated with 
couragement from the example which our fa-} her husband, Joseph Worth, from Nantucket, (of 


\voured commonwealth now furnishes, in this} which island they were both natives,) in the year 
improved mode of punishing offenders. 


N. Y. Med. Inq. 

The subjoined energetic passage, is from 
the conclusion of an address to the citizens of 
Boston, by the distinguished President of Har- 
vard University. 

“ The great comprehensive truths, written 
in letters of light on every page of our history; 
the language addressed by every past age of 
New England to all future ages, is this— 
Human happiness has no perfect security but 





| 1774. He died fifteen years ago, in his §7th year. 

freedom; freedom none but virtue; virtue none ee sige tenon a Tas a greg 7 mgr te 
. . one ° . in et; she was not much o a reader, owln 

but knowledge: and neither freedom, nor vir-| ‘The Pietap, a series of abridgments from| a aed 


F , ; 3 . 5 weak eyes from a child, but she was a great lover of 
tue, nor knowledge, has any vigour, or im-| seven distinguished writers on the evidences of] the Scriptures, and of hearing them read. 


mortal hope, except in the principles of the} Christianity, by Francis Wrangham, M. A. F.| At @ilemn, Dada, en the Oth lait: tiaths belee 
Christian: faith and the sanctions of the Chris-|R. S., Archdeacon of Cleveland. led and lamented, Nancy 8. Hacxar, wife of William 
tian religion. A 12mo. volume of 224 pages, under the! E, Hacker, aged 41. 
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